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| better intellectual results ; 


N the Revue de Paris, M. Bernard Fay dis- 
cusses the Schools and Colleges of the 
United States. Like America at large educa- 
tional establishments are passing through a 
crisis. There is uncertainty concerning the 
advantage of mixed universities ; uncertainty 
even (so Chicago has set out to prove) 
whether it is really necessary for students 
to attend courses of lectures provided that, 
at the proper time, they can prove them- 


People criticise the exaggerated luxury of 
some of these institutions; they demand also 
sport and ath- 


| letics are said to take up too much time; 


N the Revue Bleue for Sept. 17 appear be- | 


tween thirty and forty quatrains, trans- 


lations made by M. Georges Bonneau of a | 


series of those little peasant songs of twenty- 
six syllables which the Japanese call N7ijiu- 
Roku-JieShi or, more commonly, Dodoitsu. 
Every one, in greater or less degree, is charm- 
ing, and, if we mistake not, French is especi- 
ally well adapted for rendering them. We 
offer three or four for our readers’ enjoy- 
ment. The whole series is entitled ‘La 
Femme a la Faucille,’ and begins with :— 
Prélude. 
Voici que la Femme a la _ Faucille 
Dans le matin se met a chanter: 
Voix encore noyée de sommeil, 
Petite voix! 
They are for the most part love songs. 
Proposition. 
Veuillez ne pas me_repousser : 
Pourvu que la glycine l’entoure, 
n’est point d’arbre si sec 
Quw il ne fleurisse! 
L’oiseau dans le vent. 
Vous étes le vent qui souffle; 
Je suis Voiseau_ dans le vent: 
Qwimporte lendroit de la terre 
Ou nous tomberons. 
Souhait. 
Puissions nous étre tous deux comme 
Les deux moitiés d’une aiguille de pin 
Qui se desséchent et qui tombent 
Sans se quitter! 
D’eau des rizieres. 
En mai vous m’attendiez comme 
Les riziéres attendent la pluie: 
Voici l’automne, et vous me rejetez 
Comme les riziéres l’eau inutile! 
Orgueil. 
Si l’on demande Vheure de la marée 
A la mouette du large : 
Je suis un oiseau des nues, dit-elle; 
Demandez aux vagues! 


communism has insinuated itself (‘‘ on ne 
saurait nier qu’il soit une forme de snob- 
isme’’). The great numbers attending 
American colleges, the vagueness of the in- 
struction given and its subordination to the 
tastes of the several groups of students, have 
resulted in an _ insufficiency of really 
stimulating force, and so, for the students, 
in defective equipment of the mind. But 
the description of the joyous young American 
who is the outcome of this rather nondescript 
education has no little charm. In M. Fay’s 


| opinion the economic crisis has, indeed, in- 


“ec 


creased the prestige of the “‘ intellectual ” ; 
nevertheless, the American type remains 
essentially what the old countries would not 
call so much the ‘‘ intellectual’’ as the ‘‘in- 
telligent man.”’ Refinement of the senses, 


| and the art of enjoying life are his great 


characteristics. The creation of an aristo- 
cratic type—one recalls Matthew Arnold—in 
the midst of a democratic world, is the real 
achievement. These young people have faith 
in the possibility of happiness, and have 
developed in themselves definite taste for joy, 
exnectation of success, pleasure in beauty. 
Those of our readers who love and study 
Paris may like to know that this number 


| contains also a substantial article by M. 
| André Morizet on ‘La Transformation de 
| Paris par Haussmann.’ Moreover, the 


Second Empire, it appears, is just now the 
fashion, and M. Albert Petit devotes a sec- 
tion of his ‘ Les Livres d’ histoire’ to re- 
cent work on the subject, particularly M. 
André Bellessort’s ‘La Société francaise sous 
Napoléon III,’ and M. Jacques Boulenger’s 
‘Les Tuileries sous le Second Empire.’ 


WE should put the new number of the 

Library (the Transactions of the Bibli- 
ographical Society) among the best we have 
had from the point of view of the general 
reader. It starts with Dr. W. W. Greg’s 
Apologia for bibliography, based on the 
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definition of bibliography as ‘‘ the science of | 
the transmission of literary documents.”’ 

The weighty argument, with its instructive 

digressions, is enlivened by sundry telling 

concrete examples of results of bibliographi- 

cal method in determining true and original 

readings, and priority of editions. The re- | 
lation between bibliography and_ textual | 
criticism is, perhaps, the most fruitful topic | 
dealt with. Our readers know well Professor | 
H. C. H, Candy’s intimate acquaintance | 
with Milton’s script: we have it here applied 
to certain manuscript corrections in two 
copies of ‘ Lycidas’ as this appeared in the | 
original volume of ‘Obsequies ’ to the mem- | 
ory of Edward King. Mr. Eustace F. 
Bosanquet possesses a small MS. breviary of 
the fifteenth century, which, by the aid of 
Canon Christopher Wordsworth of Salisbury 
and the late Sir William St. John-Hope, has 
been ascertained to be the private prayer- | 
book of John, Duke of Bedford. Mr. Bosan- | 
quet notes in his description that a later 

owner has made every possible effort to | 
obliterate clues to the original owner; the 
root-stock, however, the Duke’s badge, which 
revealed the secret, was either overlooked or 
not recognized. It occurs in two of the 


illuminated borders that remain. As it 
stands, the book consists of 396 leaves: 
twenty-three leaves and perhaps also the | 


leaves of a calendar, are lost. 


HE October Cornhill contains the first in- | 
stalment of ‘ Letters from an Autograph | 
Collection’ by Mr. R. N. Carew Hunt. 
Most of the letters are those of important 
public personages—notably one from George 
III to his son William, then a youngster on 
the Prince George and borne on her books 
as an A.B. There are two letters of the 
Fieldings: one—a short note—from Henry 
to John Nourse; the other from Sarah to 
Samuel Richardson, a letter about one of 
her books, which, if the book itself had been 
of interest, would be notably good to have. 
Mr. D. P. Capper’s ‘ The Forecastle Recol- 
lections of ‘‘ Jack Nastyface”’ brings up 
again a pamphlet of 1836 which recounted 
the experiences of a volunteer seaman in 
1805 and 1811. The rather unpleasing 
sobriquet is the old naval slang term for the 
cook’s assistant. The writer of the pamph- 
let was illiterate, but had a lively pen. He 
puts in odd details, and tells some good 
stories; his main purpose, however, is pro- 
test against the brutality with which sea- 
men at that time were treated—protest rein- 
forced by some gruesome descriptions, which, | 
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if not otherwise attested, might seem ip. 
credible. Mr. Robert Clive gives us a very 
attractive picture of Persia in his account 
of a fishing expedition in the valley of the 
Lar. A pleasant touch in the description of 
the valley—rather desolate, yet relieved by 
the music of the river—is note of the abun- 
dance of life in it, ‘‘for every summer the 
Shah has many hundreds of mares sent up 
into the hills, and for four months in the 
year the valley resounds to the cheerful 
trample of hooves.’’ Persians themselves do 


| not fish, but there was one exception found— 


an old fellow who possessed a rod given to 
him by a former British Minister, and, self- 
had become a master-angler who 
would catch fish even with the sun on the 
water. 


‘HE Print-Collector’s Quarterly for this 
month contains a study of the Master 
‘“‘1.B. with the Bird,” by Mr. James Byam 
Shaw, and an account, by Mr. Fredk C. 
Daniell, of William Walker and his Family, 
The collector of modern prints will find much 
to please him both in Mr. Malcolm C. Sala- 


| man’s ‘'The Lithographs of Edmund Blam- 


Bruno Binder’s ‘ The 
The latter is especi- 


pied’ and in Mr. 
Etcher Max Pollak.’ 


| ally interesting as a discussion of distine- 


tively Austrian work, which, as the illustra- 


| tions may suffice to show, while evincing some 
| of the general characteristics of the Eastern 


European spirit, has a certain depth of in- 
sight, a feeling for centrality, and a wil- 


| lingness to preserve dignity which seem more 


or less peculiar to it. 


[ their little periodical The Month at 

Goodspeed’s for September, Messrs. 
Goodspeed tell us that they have a run of 
Punch from the first number, July, 1841, to 
the last number of December, 1931. The 
price is one hundred and fifty dollars. A 
pleasant short account of Punch from Spiel- 
mann’s ‘History’ is appended to this an- 
nouncement. The three greatest contribu- 


| tions chosen for mention are Tenniel’s ‘ Drop- 


i } ° ” 
ping the Pilot ’ ; Leech’s ‘ “‘ General Fevrier 
turned traitor’ (of which a reproduction 1s 


| given); and Hood’s ‘Song of a Shirt.’ The 


two latter were placed together by Ruskin for 
impressiveness in the perfect manifestation of 
the grotesque and caricature—the one in art, 
the other in poetry. It is recalled also that 


| Hood’s poem was not accepted for the paper 


without considerable opposition from some 
of the staff, and that it tripled (or as we 
should say, ‘‘ trebled’’) the circulation. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN TINDALL’S CONTRIBUTION | 
TO RASTELL’S ‘ ABRIDGEMENT OF | 
STATUTES.’ 


[ his valuable ‘ Bibliography of Abridg- 
ments, Digests, Dictionaries and Indexes 
of English Law to the Year 1800,’ recently 
published by the Selden Society, Mr, John 
Cowley has rendered great service not only to 
the history of English law but also to the 
history of early printing. He has thrown 
new light on some of the baffling problems 
connected with the identity of authors, edi- 
tors and printers of important fifteenth and 
sixteenth century law-books. One of these | 
problems concerns John Tindall of Lincoln’s | 
Inn, and his possible responsibility for cer- | 
tain of the editions of ‘ A collection of all the 
statutes from the beginning of Magna Carta 
unto the year of our Lord 1557,’ made by 
William Rastell and commonly known as 
Rastell’s * Abridgement ’ ; it was first printed 
by Tottel on 16 Oct., 1557, and was reprinted | 
many times. The purpose of this communi- | 

| 

| 


cation is to present evidence other than that | 
used by Mr. Cowley, and to show that this 
evidence has two main results. It serves to 
substantiate Mr. Cowley’s interesting main | 
hypothesis on Tindall’s relation to the 1583 
edition of Rastell’s ‘ Abridgement,’ although 
necessitating modifications of detail; it also | 
serves to raise new and difficult questions 
about Tindall’s work, questions to which at | 
present no positive answers can be given. | 
_ Mr. Cowley’s theory can best be explained 
in his own words (pp. xxxXii.-xxxiv.) :— 
Rastell died in 1565, but someone fully 
qualified to do the work continued to bring 
the Collection up to date. In the 1579 edition 
(No. 75) a distinct development took place in | 
the improvement of the table and the trans- 
lation of the Latin and Anglo-Norman statutes 
into English; while in the 1583 (No. 77) and 
subsequent editions the statutes relating to 
the duties of justices of the peace are specially 
marked in accordance with a promise made 
“in the booke of their office lately published.” 


Mr. Cowley then cites from Lambarde’s 
Epilogue to Book III of the 1602 edition of 
the Eirenarcha :— 


I long since intreated Master Iohn Tindall 
of Lincolnes Inne, to take the pains to cull out 
all those Statutes by themselves, which were 
in force and wherewithall Iustices of the 





| dismembering or scattering 


| know) hath hitherto assailed. 


Peace had to meddle: not altogether behedding 
them of their preambles: Nor any whit cur- 
tailing them of their words: Nor otherwise 
their partes in 
sunder: But laying forth the bodies of them, 


| whole and at large, under their proper Titles, 


together with the materiall parts of their pre- 
ambles: and not without any of their pro- 
visoes: Therewithall amending the corruptions 


| of the English translation out of the Latin 


& French: and finally adding unto them 
(where need is) some notes of helpfull direc- 
tion. Which thing no other man (that I 
Al which 1s so 
marked out in Master Rastals Abridgement, as 
every man (that will) may easilie enjoy the 
benefite. 


From this passage Mr. Cowley concludes 


| that ‘‘ Tindall had been asked to make a col- 
| lection of statutes relating to justices,’ 


and 
that the obvious inference is that it was he 
‘‘who performed the task of making the 
abridgment more useful to justices.” He 
continues :— 

The statement on the title-page of the 1583 
Collection would then refer to Lambarde’s 


| words “ Al which is so marked out in Master 


Rastals Abridgement,” etc.: as a matter of 
fact the marking out had not been done when 
Lambarde wrote in 1579, nor when his book 
appeared in 1581; hence his remark might be 
referred to as a promise. Whether Tindall 
edited the whole of the 1583 Collection cannot 
be determined, but it seems probable that he 
did, and he may also have brought the work 


| up to date in subsequent editions. 


But if Mr. Cowley had used the 1581 edi- 


| tion of the Hirenarcha, he would have found 


phraseology that fitted the circumstances far 
more closely (Book I, p. 281) :— 


I have entreated a godly and learned Gentle- 
man (M. John Tyndall, a friende and fellow 


| of mine in Lincolnes Inne) to take the paines 


. [as in the 1602 edition through] hath hitherto 
assayed. And this shal shortly (I trust) come 
to lighte, either in a severall Volume by it 
selfe, or so marked in M. Rastals Abridgement, 
that every man (that will) may easily finde 
much good by it. 

The significant point for our discussion is 
that this early form of the Epilogue appears 
at the end of Book I in the re-issues of the 
Kirenarcha of 1582 and of 1583, but that in 
the 1588 edition, the first in which Lambarde 
introduced important changes such as_ the 
breaking up the original two books into four, 
this same Epilogue is found at the end of 
Book III, in its later form. The form is, 
of course, that cited by Mr. Cowley from 
the 1602 edition. Mr. Cowley’s conclusions 
as to Tindall’s responsibility for making the 
collection of statutes and for marking out 
these statutes in Rastell’s 1583 ‘ Abridge- 
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ment ’ are therefore amply justified; but the 
‘* promise ”’ 





| my attention—it was not kept up-to-date by 


referred to was made by Lam- | 


barde in his first edition of 1581/2 (a more | 
accurate date than 1581) and had obviously | 
been fulfilled by 1588. Hence the change in 


tense: ‘‘I long since intreated’’ and “‘ Al 
which is so marked out.” 


A new question about Tindall’s activities’ 


is raised by Lambarde’s note in his ‘ Module’ | 


of 1579, which is now in the British Museum, 
and which Mr. Cowley has apparently not 
examined. 
the manuscript of the printed Hirenarcha, 


It is not, as Mr. Cowley thinks, | 


the inclusion of all new statutes, and there. 
fore was distinctly antiquated by the time 
of the composition of the Hirenarcha (see my 
‘Karly Treatises on the Practice of the Jus. 
tices of the Peace,’ passim). In contrast to 
this unabridged collection, the earliest 
abridgment of statutes relating to Justices of 
the Peace of which I know (apart from 
various forms of the Charge printed and un- 
printed) is that made by John Goldwell, who 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1543, and 


| who must certainly have been familiar with 


but the separate work mentioned by Lam- | 


barde in his Epistle prefixed to the first 
edition (see my article in the English Histori- 
cal. Teview, vol. xli., 1926). In connection 


with the statutes ‘‘ within the auctoritie of | 


the Justices of peace,’? Lambarde writes (as 
quoted in the above article, pp. 265-6): 
‘““This booke may be contrived in a smalle 
volume of the Statutes at Large: or other- 
wise it may be marked out in the Abridge- 
ment of the Statutes which Mr. John Tyndal 
hath done.’’ The fact that Tindall, his 
friend, a ‘‘ godly and learned Gentleman”’ 
of his own Inn (admitted in 1562, six years 
later than Lambarde himself) was already 
well versed in the matter of statutes, made 
it natural for Lambarde to appeal to him 
with the request for an unabridged collection 
of statutes concerning Justices of the Peace, 
not to be ‘‘ behedded ”’ of their preambles nor 
“curtailed ’’ of their words. By the time 
that Lambarde came to write his Epilogue 
(it is not found in the ‘ Module ’) he had de- 
cided that these special statutes should 
‘*come to lighte’’ either ‘‘in a severall Vol- 
ume by it selfe,’’ or ‘‘ marked,”’ not in Tin- 
dall’s Abridgement, which was probably never 
printed, but in the far more famous ‘ Abridge- 
ment’ of Rastell. It may even be conjec- 
tured that it was Lambarde who secured for 
his younger contemporary the task of edit- 


ing the 1583 Rastell, and who then aban- | 


doned the plan of the ‘‘severall Volume ”’ in 
favour of the “ marking.’’ 

Finally, there is the question of the rela- 
tion of Tindall to his predecessors. 
earliest fairly complete printed collection of 
statutes concerning Justices of the Peace, as 
well as concerning other local officials, is 
included as an important part of Fitz- 
herbert’s ‘ Loffice et auctoryte des Iustices de 
peas’ of 1538, also printed in English the 
same year under the title of ‘The newe Boke 
of Justices of the peas.’ Although the Eng- 
lish volume went through a number of edi- 
tions—1566 is the latest that has come to 


The | 


the books of so illustrious a member of his 
own Inn as Sir Anthony Fitzherbert. 

So little is known about Goldwell and his 
writings that almost any statement involves 
a series of queries (see the account in my 
article above cited, pp. 260, 268-70, and the 
references there given, including Mr. Hodg- 
son’s letter to The Times of 19 June, 1924, 
and mine of 10 July; also ‘N. and Q.,’ cxlvii. 
54). It seems probable that Goldwell’s 
‘‘abridgemente of the lawes and Statutes to 
be gyven in charge at the Sessions of the 
peace,’’ had been put into shape by 1576, 
but it was apparently never printed, nor has 
the manuscript itself yet been identified. 


| Lambarde has expressed his scorn of Gold- 





well’s treatise on ‘‘ Justices of Peace ’’ (1580) 
in a note in the manuscript copy which was 
once in his possession, and which since 1928 
has been in the library of the Harvard Law 
School; whether he felt a similar scorn for 
Goldwell’s earlier work, it is difficult to de- 
termine. But even though the ‘‘ abridge- 
mente’’ did not satisfy Lambarde, it may 
conceivably have suggested to him the need 
for a more complete unabridged collection, 
and therefore have led to his request to Tin- 
dall. In any case, there seems at present no 
evidence that Tindall had made use of Gold- 
well’s labours. 

There was, however, in print by 1577 (Pro- 
fessor Plucknett’s arguments against 1560 are 
conclusive) a far better known collection of 
statutes concerning Justices of the Peace in- 
cluded in a volume compiled by Ferdinando 
Pulton, who had been admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1559, three years before Tindall. The 
title must be quoted in full :— 

An abstract of all the penall Statutes which 
be generall, in force and use, wherein is con- 
tayned the effect of all those Statutes which 
doe threaten to the Offendours thereof the 
losse of Life, Member, Lands, Goods, or other 
Punishment or _ forfaiture what soeuer. 
Whereunto is also added in theire apte Titles, 
the effect of such other Statutes, wherein there 
is any thing materiall and most necessary for 
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eche Subiect to know. 

Moreouer the aucthoritie and duetie of all 
Justices of Peace, Shirifes Coroners, Eschetors, | 
Maiors, Baylifes, Customers, Comptroulers of | 
Customs, Stewardes of leetes and _ liberties, 
Aulnegers and Purueiors, and what things by 
the letter of seuerall Statutes in force they 
may, ought, or are compellable to doe—. 

For the purpose of comparison with Pul- 
ton, it is essential to quote also a portion 
of the title-page of the 1579 edition of Ras- 
tell’s ‘ Collection,’ noteworthy, it will be re- | 
membered, for an improved table and for the | 
Englishing of the statutes :— 

Whereunto are added two verie necessarie 
Tables. The one declaringe by order of 
Alphabet, all the seuerall Titles, with the 
special and most necessarie matters contayned 
therein. Whereby Justices of peace, Coroners, 
Eschetors, Maiors, Shiriffes, Bayliffes, Con- | 
stables, etc. and all other her hyghnes Sub- | 
jectes, shall (under their apt Titles in the | 
same Table) finde what, and wherewyth they | 
are charged by any maner of Statute. — 

As a mere hypothesis it seems worth while | 
to suggest, on the basis of certain similari- | 
ties in these two title-pages, that it was Pul- 
ton who revised the important 1579 edition 
of Rastell’s work, and who thus prepared | 
the way for Tindall’s selection of statutes 
concerning Justices of the Peace. As a 
slight confirmation of this theory appears a 
fact that has always seemed puzzling, namely 
the failure of Lambarde to include Pulton’s 
‘Abstract of Penal Statutes’ in the very 
long list of printed legal authorities quoted 
in the Hirenarcha (see my ‘ Early Treatises,’ | 
pp. 111-3). Is it not possible that Lambarde | 
for some reason was critical of Pulton’s pro- | 
ductions, both of his ‘ Abstract’ of 1577 and | 
of his revision of Rastell’s ‘ Collection’ in | 
1579, more especially of the translation of | 
the Latin and French statutes, and that | 
therefore, when Tindall was working at the 
1583 edition of Rastell, Lambarde specifically 
urged him to ‘‘ amend the corruptions of 
the English translation’? If these argu- 
ments are valid, the conclusion is inevitable 
that there was a distinct relation between 
Tindall and his predecessor Pulton, and that 
Tindall’s contribution to Rastell’s ‘ Abridge- 
ment’ consisted not only in the “ marking”’ 
of the statutes concerning the Justices of the 
Peace, but also in the conspicuous improve- 
ment of the English translation which was 
noted long ago. It seems sound, therefore, to 
venture beyond Mr. Cowley’s tentative sug- 
gestion and to assert with considerable assur- 
ance that Tindall was responsible for the en- 
tire revision of the 1583 ‘ Abridgement.’ 

Whether these various hypotheses can be 





| particulars, and it 


proved or disproved by further research, 
it is interesting to speculate on _ the 
possible relation between Fitzherbert and 


the elusive Goldwell of Gray’s Inn, 
and William Rastell, Lambarde, Pul- 
ton and Tindall of Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. 


G. J. Turner believes that there is evidence 
showing that in the fifteenth century one of 
the earliest abridgments of common law was 
the result of ‘‘Lincolnesin labour’’ (Year 
Book 4 Edw. II., Selden Soc., pp. xxxi.-vi.). 
Apparently in the sixteenth century the ener- 
gies of the Inn were being directed to a more 
humdrum enterprise, the compiling of 
abridgments of statute law. 
B. H. Putnam. 
Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 





IR JOHN HOUBLON, KT.—The article 

in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is incorrect in several 
may be of interest to 
readers who are engaged in genealogical re- 





| searches to note that :— 


(4) Sir John was Master of the Grocers’ 
Company in 1690-1, not in 1696. The date is 
incorrectly given as 1695 in Lady Archer 
Houblon’s ‘ The Houblon Family.’ 

(ii) He died on 10 Jan., 1711/2, not on 
10 Jan., 1710/1. 

(iii) He was buried in the church of St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks, not at St. Benet’s, 
Paul’s Wharf. 

(iv) His widow, Dame Mary, who died in 
1732, was also buried at St. Christopher’s, 
not at St. Benet’s. 

(v) He had a family of five sons and six 
daughters by his wife Mary (daughter of 
Isaac Jurin), though it might be supposed 
from the ‘ D.N.B.’ article that he had two 
children only. 

Two errors in Lady Archer Houblon’s book 
also need correction, viz. :— 

(i) Peter Houblon, a nephew of Sir John, 
was never a Director of the Bank. 

(ii) James Lordell, who married Sir John 
Houblon’s sister, Sara, was not a Director 
of the Bank, but his brother, John Lordell, 
was elected as one of the original Directors 


in 1694. 
W. Marston Acres. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
HANGING LONDON. — Clock Gate, 
West India Dock. Erected in 1802, 
it has now been demolished. The stone 
ship which surmounted the arch will be erec- 
ted in the Poplar Recreation Ground. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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NOTHER AMERICAN REFERENCE 
TO COBBETT (See ante p. 116). — 
At the reference appeared a note of mine 
reprinting an account of a visit which Dr. 


Francis of New York paid to William Cob- | 


bett, during the English journalist’s second 
sojourn in America. In republishing this 
record I commented on the diversity of 
opinion regarding Cobbett that prevailed in 
America during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. With Dr. Francis’s sympathetic des- 
cription of Cobbett may be compared the 
appended account of a visit which an anony- 
mous American paid to Cobbett in England. 
The reference to the ‘‘first canvass” of Sir 
Francis Burdett readily establishes the date 
of the visit as 1802. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that by 1810 Cobbett’s political views 


had quite reversed, for in that year he 
wei ba : De g : 

printed in his ‘ Register’ Burdett’s speech 

demanding the discharge from custody of 


John Gale Jones, who had been imprisoned 
by the House of Commons. The article from 
which the following record has been taken ap- 
peared in the United States Magaz a and 
Democratic Review for January, 1839 (v. 69) 
and was entitled ‘ Europe Long Ago.’ 

driving through the won- 
in all the bustle 


I reached London, 
derful crowds of the streets, 
of a contested election. Burdett was then 
standing his first canvass. I was the bearer 
of a letter to Cobbett, a large, stout, well built, 
orderly-sergeant-looking man, very talkative 
and very abusive. I stood with Lien at the 
window of his book store, under the loyal sign 
of the crown and mitre, when the populace 
drew Burdett’s carriage along Pall Mall. 
Billingsgate could not transcend — as Ameri- 
cans say when they mean, 
coarse and profane reproaches he poured out 
with unsparing bluntness on the vile mob and 
their viler Whig leader, with whom after- 
wards, both leader and mob, he became a 
Radical, and then quarrelled with the leader 
as that leader has with the followers. 


NeEtson F. ADKINS. 


Washington Square College, 
New York University. 


AWKS FAMILY.—Thomas Dawkes, late 
(ejected) minister of St. Michael, Queen- 
hithe, 
1664/5. (Par. Reg.). His widow Sarah 
was granted administration of his estate. It 
is evident that he was not the same person 
as Thomas Dawkes described in his nun- 
cupative will (made in April, 1670) as 
“late of Low Leighton, Essex, but citizen 
and stationer of London, widower’’ (P.C.C. 
173 Penn). His wife Frances is said by 
Ichabod Dawks to have died on 1 May, 1667. 
GW. 


Readers’ Queries. 


ARDEN, ACCOUTREMENT MAKER, 
LONDON. — John Garden (1755- 1842) 
was an accoutrement maker in Parliament 
Street in the end of the eighteenth century, 
and bought an estate at Ringsfield, Suffolk, 
where he built Redisham Hall. His grand- 
son, John Lewis Garden (1832-1892) married 
Princess Caroline Murat (1833-1902). What 
is known about the accoutrement business? 


J. M. Buttocn. 


ACKERCHER v. PEACOCK. — In the 
Annual Register, 1770 (Chronicle for 
December) it is noted that :— 
tried recently 
great cause between Daniel 
plaintiff, and Francis Heylyn 
concerning a Will, where- 
in was devised about £50,000 a year to the 
former by the wife of Peacock. After a long 
hearing the verdict was given for the defend. 
ant. 


The plaintiff was, it seems likely, the same 
Daniel Mackercher who played a conspicuous 





There was in the King’s 
Bench, the 
Mackercher, 
Peacock, defendant, 


| part in the Anglesey Peerage Case of some 


to exceed — the | 


was buried in the chancel 22 Feb., | 


| family of Albourne, Wilts. 


twenty-five years previously, and of whom 
there is a Memoir in ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
chapter xcviii. 

I should feel grateful for any information 
which would enable me to obtain some fur- 
ther particulars relating to the defendant 
Peacock, and of the trial in which he was 
concerned, 

J. St.M. Macpuatt. 


UMBOLDT’S CLASSIFICATION OF 
TOWNS.—Alexander von Humboldt is 
said to have made a classification of towns 
with regard to their beauty. If I am not 
mistaken, the succession is: Constantinople, 
Lisbon, Naples, ete. In which of his works 
is this classification to be found ? - 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD: 
FOUNDER’S KIN.—Can anyone give 
me the line of descent of the claim to be 
‘* Founder’s Kin’”’ at St. John’s College, 
Oxford? The college was founded by Sir 
Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, who 
left no children, and I believe it passed 
through his sisters or aunts to the Walrond 
William Wal- 
rond married a Kibblewhite or Kibble-White. 


| What relation was she to Sir Thomas? I 


should also be glad of any data on the Wal- 


' yonds, who were foresters of Albourne Chace. 





8, 1932, 
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I believe William’s son Thomas married a | list. The parentage of only one of them 
Munday, and his son, also Thomas, a Prat- | seems to be known: Lieut. George John B., 
ter, but should like anything further back. | (1809-1840), youngest son of George Purcas 
ANNE FitzGeratp. | B., clerk in the office of the Secre- 
vee tary of State, Home Department, and Susan- 
PRoTHERS OF THE SAME CHRIS- | nah, his wife, eldest daughter of Sir Justin- 
TIAN NAME.—Can anyone tell me the | jan Isham, 7th Baronet. Another member 
reason for two children of the same parents | was Charles William B., senior Judge of the 
having the same given name, where the elder | Calcutta Court of Small Causes in 1851. 
did not die before the birth of the younger? | HB 
John Goddard of Upham, who died in 1545, - Db. 
had two sons named John and two named | RULLOCK.—Captain Thomas Henry Bul- 
Thomas, whom he mentions in his will, leav- " lock, commissioned to Nizam of Hyder- 
ing bequests to ‘‘ John Goddard the elder, | abad’s army, 1825; pensioned 1853, and be- 
my son,” and ‘‘ John Goddard the younger, | came Deputy Commissioner in Berar. Father 
my son,”’ etc. JI am not sure whether or not | of Frederic Shore Bullock, C.I.E, (1847-1914), 
they were all by the same wife. Sir Pexall | I.C.S., sometime Asst. Commissioner Metro- 
Brocas, knighted in 1607, also had a brother | politan Police; and of  Lieut.-General 
of the same name as himself, but this may | Sir George Mackworth Bullock, K.C.B. (b. 
have been an endeavour to be sure of per- | 1851). Details of parentage, marriage, 
petuating the family name of his grand- | birth, death, etc., of Captain T. H. Bullock 
father, Sir Richard Pexall, whose heir he | asked for. What was his connection with 
was. Sir John Brocas, died 1365, had two the Shore family (Baron Teignmouth) ? 
sons named Oliver, both of whom grew up, B. 
though it is barely possible the elder died W 


before the younger was born. I have heard ene ) : : 
also of other instances. Was it an effort to | known of Walter De La Mare, who was 


: : rector of Fewston, near Harrogate, in 1280? 
insure the continuance of a name, or was | 8 
there some other reason ? | JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


Anne FirzGeratp. | (YOSNAHAN OF BALLACOSNAHAN, 
ae ree ; ISLE OF MAN. — I seek genealogical 
[At clix. 331 our correspondent Mr. C. A. : o : 
Hicetxs gave a curious example of this from a | data regarding the ancestry and the des- 
will of 1612 (Willes of Somerset) in which the | cendants of Captain William Cosnahan of 
testator, named John, mentions two brothers | Ballacosnahan. He died in 1755, leaving a 
of the same.] daughter, an heiress, who married Dr. James 
NTHONY ASHBURNER. BOOKSEL- | Thomas of Caermarthen. Dr. Thomas lived 
LER.—According to Plomer, he was a| im Peel, where he died in 1815, leaving 
bookseller in 1763 at Kendal in Westmor- | Several daughters, one of whom married Cap- 
land, where he took up his freedom in | tain John Anderson (80th Regiment) of 
1763/4 (‘ Dict. of Printers and Booksellers | Cooley Lodge, Kirkmichael. 
1726-75,’ 1932, pp. 8, 415) and I should be | JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


glad to know if this is correct. On 10 Feb., | E 2 aS : 
1768, Anthony Ashburner was a_ bookseller | HE AGE OF GRAPE-VINES.—One feels 


that grape-vines must be the oldest of 
fruit-growing trees. The one on the great 
OSE eS Oar : : Treille du Roy at Fontainebleau, is said to 
Earwaker’s ‘Local Gleanings Lancs. and _ y “a 
Ches.,’ i. no. 77; Fishwick, ‘ _ pes Library,’ have been planted by Henry IV (1553-1610), 
p. 82) and he is no doubt the same as A. | and still yields about six thousand pounds of 
Ashburner, bookseller at Lancaster in 1766, fruit . Pe year, while most of the ana 
who sold a Lancaster Assize sermon printed around Paris are said to be cuttings from 
at Kendal by James Ashburner (Earwaker, | this. Is it the oldest grape-vine in the world ? 
op. cit., no. 316), J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


| 
HI A. | HEWEtT FAMILY.—Wanted, information 
RIETZCKE (see ante clxii. 228; s.r. regarding those members of the Hewett 
‘Grants of Arms to Women ’).—Where | family who served in the British Royal Navy 
can I find an account of this family? Three | (see ‘Hewett of Tyr Mab Ellis,’ ‘Landed 
members of it were officers in the Old Bengal | Gentry,’ 1886). 


Army, as given in Major V. C. P. Hodson’s 


ALTER DE LA MARE, 1280.—What is 


and free burgess of Lancaster, where he took 
up his freedom in 1763/4 (W. H. Allnutt, in 


M. I. Rosrnson. 
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OYER CUMING COLLECTION. — The re- 
cent gift by Mr. Littman of the Dog and 


Pot Sign from Southwark to this museum, | 


has recalled my memory to a query of mine 
in your paper on 21 May, 1904, as to the loca- 
tion and cataloguing of this important col- 
lection. Mr. R. W. Mould (then the librar- 
ian and secretary of the Cuming Museum) re- 
plied that a special room was to be built for 
the proper exhibition of the collection, and 
a full catalogue was to be prepared. Has this 
been done ? 
able ? 


Department of the Newington Library — 
separately catalogued and kept together in 
view of the fact that he gave £8,000 for the 
proper endowment of his collections ? 

I wrote the obituary notice of Mr. Cuming 
for the Journal of the British Archaeological 
Association, to which he had rendered such 
valuable service in his lifetime. Is there a 
portrait of Mr. Cuming in the collection? 
And are his biographical details preserved in 
the Library? T. Cann HuGHEs, F.8.A. 

Lancaster. 
jMILY PATMORE. — The first wife of 

4 Coventry Patmore (of whom he wrote in 
‘The Angel in the House’) was Emily 
Augusta Andrews, daughter of a Noncon- 
formist minister who taught Ruskin Greek. 
Her portrait was painted by Millais. Where 
is this portrait now? 

T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 

HE MAJILTONS.—Where could informa- 


tion be found about the Majiltons, a 
band of clever entertainers, I think about 


the late ’seventies and early ‘eighties, who | 


toured the provinces? They were something 
after the type of the Vokeses, but seem to 
be less well remembered. s 


‘NGLISH WRITERS OF THE EARLY 


4 XX CENT.—The late Dr. J. P. Post- | 


gate wrote (in September, 1903), ‘‘ our lead- 
ing tragedian in the classic style.” Whom 
may he be supposed to mean? M. Arnold 
(‘ Merope’) was dead. Swinburne (‘ Ata- 
lanta’ and ‘ Erechtheus’) was alive. Is 
Stephen Phillips possible? I should be glad 


to have opinions from readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ | 


S. 


HE MINSTREL’S MEMORY. — Has it | 


ever been estimated for how many gener- 
ations epic poems could be handed down 
orally—without record in writing? 


If so, is the catalogue obtain- | 
At what price and from whom? Were | 
Mr, Cuming’s books—added to the Reference | 


MARY v. BAUDISSIN.—Can any reader 
supply me with details of the parents, 
birth and death of a Mary Cotton who 
married a Danish officer, Gustav Adolph y, 

Baudissin, 14 July, 1692? 

M. GItpert, 
Librarian and Curator. 
Brentford and Chiswick Library. 


\WALLENSTEIN.—Has any document ever 


turned up which positively inculpates 
Wallanstein in his supposed treason against 


the Emperor ? 
AnH. CP; 


MPERIAL STANDARDS FROM RHINE- 

FELDT. — Are the Imperial standards 

taken by the Duke of Weimar at the battle of 
Rhinefeldt still preserved at Notre Dame? 


A. H. C.-P, 


RMED MERCHANT SHIPS. — When 
did merchant ships stop carrying cannon? 
I remember their doing so in my own boy- 


hood. A, Bi. (C8. 


Bruges. 


NTIPHONS WANTED. — Where can I 
find the antiphons Gaudent in celis and 
Regnum est? 
J, M. 7, 


‘NANCY DAWSON.’ — Where can | find 
this ‘‘ well-known’’ ballad? Is there a 


printed portrait of the heroine ? 
J. M. T, 


UTHOR AND WORDS OF SKIT WANTED. 
—Will anyone give me the text of the skit 
on the phrase “ Liberty, Equality, Fratern- 
ity ” commencing :— 
Liberté & faire du mal, ; 
Heats... ; [I do not remember, but it 
might be “sans étre égal ”’] 
Fraternité..... 
Perhaps also the name of the author. 


Georce J. BINns. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Can anyone tell the 

authors of :— ‘The Bank of England and 
the Discount Houses ’ (London 1860); ‘ The Old 
City’ (London 1865); ‘Tichborne or Orton? 
by A. L. L. C., (1874); ‘ Guide to Nature’ by 
A. M. C. (1879); ‘Harold’ by A. S. O. ©. 
(1877); ‘Day after Day’ (poetry) by A. T. C. 
(1883); ‘Flagellum’ by A. O. (1807); ‘ Parisi- 
ana’ (1865); ‘Amy Carlton’ (1856); ‘ Caven- 
dish’ (184-); ‘Shepherd’s Daughter’ Glasgow 
(1863); ‘ Turning for Amateurs’ (1875); The 
Accomplished Hypocrite’ (1822); ‘ Collette 
1879). 
Witam Asstt. 
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Replies. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
(clxiii. 172). 


RESIDENT Jefferson’s statement that 
“one of the same name was Secretary tothe 
Virginia Company ’’ was an error, the late 
Paul L. Ford pointing out in 1892 that 
No Jefferson was ever secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Company, but John Jefferson was a mem- 
her of the company. He came to Virginia in 
the Bona Nova, in 1619. (‘ Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson,’ i, p. 1). 
That John Jefferson was elected a member 
of the Virginia Assembly the same year 
(1619). 

Apparently all that is known with cer- 
tainty of President Jefferson’s paternal an- 
cestry is as follows. He was the son of Col. 
Peter (1708-1757) and Jane (Randolph) 
Jefferson. Col. Peter was the son of Capt. 
Thomas (d. 1731) and Mary (Field) Jeffer- 
son. Capt. Thomas was the son of Thomas 
(d. 1697) and Mary (Branch) Jefferson. See 
Thomas Allen Glenn’s ‘Some Colonial Man- 
sions,’ 1899, ii. pp. 206-207, 241. Oddly 
enough, Glenn does not mention John Jeffer- 
son of 1619; but it has been asserted by 
others (W. E. Curtis, ‘The True Thomas 
Jefferson,’ 1901, pp. 18-19; T. E. Watson, 
‘Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson,’ 1903, 
pp. 1-2; P. Wilstach, ‘ Jefferson and Monti- 
cello,’ 1925, p. 2), though not proved, that 
the Thomas who died in 1697 was a son of 
the John of 1619. 

The only person of the surname noticed in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ is Samuel Jefferson (1809-1846), 
the topographer, who was born in Hamp- 
shire. The sole reference under the name in 
Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ is to 
“ Surtees’ Durham, iv. 156.” Apparently 
the only authors of the name before 1800, 
except President Jefferson, mentioned in the 
‘British Museum Catalogue’ are Joseph 
Jefferson and John Jefferson, books by whom 
were published in 1773 and 1789, respectively. 
Presumably, therefore, the name was not 
(and is not) common in England. But in 
1857 it was stated that ‘‘ there was an anci- 
ent family of that name in Yorkshire, Eng- 
~~ ”: and another writer asserted that he 
ad 
found the name of John Jefferson recorded as 
one of the Chief Magistrates of the Borough 
of Kirby, in Kendal, England, under date of 
1646 (‘New England Hist. and Gen. Register,’ 
Xl. pp. 193, 346). 


A book published in 1912, which appears 
to have escaped the notice of President Jeffer- 
son’s biographers, affords interesting in- 
formation about early Jeffersons in Virginia. 
This is George Cabell Greer’s ‘Early Vir- 
ginia Immigrants,’ containing a list of 
patentees of land in Virginia during the 
years 1623-1666. On p. 178 the following 
Jeffersons are named: Alice, 1648; James, 
1638; John, 1635; John; 1637; Mary, 1653; 
Robert, 1639; and William, 1650. Assum- 
ing that John of 1619, John of 1635, and 
John of 1637 were all one and the same per- 
son, there are left five other Jeffersons — 
Alice, James, Mary, Robert, and William— 
to bridge the time between the John who ar- 
rived in 1619 and the Thomas who died in 
1697. Any information that can be dug up 
in Wales will be received with enthusiasm 
in this country. 

ALBERT MaTTrHEWs. 

Boston, U.S. 


ELL GWYN’S FORTUNE (elxiii. 153, 
195, 229).—I was quite aware of Burnet’s 
quoting one of the dying remarks of Charles 
II—*‘ Do not let poor Nelly starve,’ and as 
Burnet digged many pits into which Mac- 
aulay fell, I was anxious to know the prim- 
ary source of the story. Some of Burnet’s 
tales about Charles II are known to be scan- 
dalously untrue, but I do not think the fol- 
lowing criticism of Burnet has ever been 
quoted. It is in the ‘ Historical Account of 
my own life’ (i, p. 116) by Edmund Calamy 
the younger, who knew Burnet personally. 
Calamy describes the universal sorrow at the 
King’s death as follows :— 


Never did I see so universal a concern as 
was visible in all men’s countenances at that 
time. I was present upon the spot at the pro- 
claiming King, James II at the upper end of 
Wood Street in Cheapside (which is one of 
those places where proclamation is usually 
made upon such occasions) and my heart ached 
within me at the acclamations made upon that 
occasion, which as far as I could observe were 
very general, And it is to me good evidence 
that all the histories that fall into our hands 
are to be read with caution, to observe that 
Bishop Burnet positively affirms that “ few 
tears were shed for the former nor were there 
any shouts of joy for the present King.” 
Whereas I, who was at that time actually pre- 
sent, can bear witness to the contrary. The 
bishop, indeed, who was then abroad, might 
easily be misinformed; but methinks he should 
not have been so positive in a matter of that 
rature when he was at a distance. 


In other words Burnet’s whole account was 


hearsay. The Queen, for instance, had been 
ordered to keep to her bed, Charles II 
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actually sent her a message. 


my question, I could not recall the chief | 
modern authority about the death of Charles | 


II, and hoped that someone would supply 
my defective memory. It is, however, Dr. 
Raymond Crawfurd, whose ‘Last days of 
Charles II,’ published in 1909, is an elabor- 
ate medical study of the King’s sickness, 


based upon the MS. of Sir Charles Scar- | 


burgh, the King’s physician. Most of the 
contemporary accounts are also quoted, and 
I note that the best authority for ‘‘ Do not 
let poor Nelly starve” was Barillon, the 
French ambassador. The accounts of James 
II and his Queen, Mary of Modena, given 
to the nuns of Chaillot, were transcribed in 
the same year, 1909, by Mr. Falconer Madan, 
in the ‘Stuart Papers,’ edited by him, for 
the Roxburghe Club. 
J. G. Mupprman. 


(T{WEEZER’S ALLEY (clxiii. 225). — In | 


various notices in the public press of the 
closing of the forge in this quaint by-way of 
Old London, the name has been wrongly 
spelled, the possessive apostrophe being left 
out. ‘‘ Tweezer’’ in this case has nothing to 
do with surgical or other tweezers ; it is prob- 
ably a personal name. 
no one seems to know. 
From a very early date until well into the 
nineteenth century this neighbourhood chiefly 


consisted of coal-wharves, and Tweezer may | 


have been a coal-merchant. Anyhow, the 


name placed on the alley by the Westminster | 
area it is) is | 
In the official list of | 


City Council (in whose 
‘“Tweezer’s Alley.” 
streets, etc., in the Administrative County 
of London, issued by the L.C.C. in 1901, the 


name is likewise given as ‘‘ Tweezer’s Alley,”’ 


so that this must be regarded as the correct | 


form, as opposed to ‘‘ Tweezers,’’ or a plural 


possessive which sometimes occur. 


When I asked | 


Who Tweezer was, | 


In addition to the illustrations mentioned 
by Dr. J. M. Buitocn, there were interest- 
ing photographs of the old forge in the 
| Evening Standard of 5 Sept., the Daily 
Telegraph of 6 Sept. (and other newspapers 
of this date), and the Daily Sketch of 14 
Sept. ; in fact, this old place, hitherto almost 
unknown, suddenly came into the limelight, 
and had a wonderfully good pictorial ‘‘press.”’ 
The Times of 10 Sept. had an_ interesting 
(though rather small) reproduction of a 
drawing of the Water Lane exit. 

The writer of the article in The Times 
said that ‘‘on a still day, one could sit in 
the gardens near the Temple Underground 
Station and listen to the musical sound of 
the hammer on the anvil, as the smith forged 
the horseshoes,’’ but I think this must be 
a flight of imagination, for, with an intimate 
knowledge of the neighbourhood for over forty 
years, I never heard a sound from this smithy 
| from this restful open space. ; 

It is curious that so many Londoners are 
unacquainted with this odd bit of Old Lon- 
don—even some whose business lies in the 
near vicinity, and who have been familiar 
with it for fifty years or more. 

I do not think there is any foundation for 
The Times statement that this forge has been 
in this place ‘‘ at least since 1658.”’ 

E. E. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


ULK DE PAYNEL (clxiii. 225).—Fulk 
(or Fulcher) Paynel founded the priory 

of Tickford, near Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 
He held land in Boddington, Northants, in 
1124-9. In 1187 Gervase Paynel, of Dudley, 
confirmed his grandfather’s gifts to the 
Priory. (Farrer, ‘ Honors and Knights’ 
| Fees’, ii, 213.). 


R. S. B. 


It runs from the bottom of Milford Lane, | 


Strand, into Water Lane, and at the latter | 


end of it there is a curious notice, with an 
index finger, painted on each wall (which 
can only be deciphered when the light is 
suitable) directing wayfarers ‘‘To The 
Steamboats.’’ 

This referred to the earliest steamboats 
which plied on the river long before the pre- 
sent Embankment was constructed, and must 
have been there for nearly a hundred years. 
The lower end of Water Lane is a cul de sac, 
because of buildings which occupy its former 


exit, and of the formation of the Embank- | 


ment. so that to get to the river now, one 
has to retrace one’s steps, and proceed up 
Water Lane and down Arundel Street. 


OUSE-MARKS., (clxiii. 243)—Reference 
might be made to a_ paper on 

‘ Merchants’ Marks and other Mediaeval 
Personal Marks’ by the late J. P. Rylands, 
F.S.A., in Trans, Hist, Soc. Lancs. and 
Chesh., vol. Ixii. p. 1. He includes among 
the purposes for which personal marks were 
employed, their use upon houses, furniture, 
personal articles etc., as indication of owner- 
| ship. Not much is said about their use 
on houses, but there are some _ references 
and examples. These elementary marks on 
houses preceded the often elaborate and 
| decorative house-plates of the seventeenth 
| and eighteenth centuries. The late Mr. F. 
' C. Beazley collected about a hundred existing 
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in the Hundred of Wirral and published | 


them with examples in ‘The Cheshire 
Sheaf’ III, vol. vii, and also in an illus- 
trated reprint, about twelve years ago. 


R. S. B. 


yar GOOD SHIP (clxiii. 226). — Martin, 
‘The History of Lloyds and of Marine 


Insurance in Great Britain,’ 1876, p. 46, | 


Reed-bunting: A stammering ‘‘ Zip, zip, 
| zizee,’’ uttered apparently with difficulty 
(Witherby). Call-note, a loud ‘‘ Seeep.’’ 
Alarm-note, ‘‘ Chit’? (Coward). 

Crow: ‘‘ Varrock’’ (Witherby). Described 
by a Dorset gamekeeper, ‘‘ The rook say 
‘ caw,’ but t’other un der say ‘ pawk, pawk.’ 
| He’s so fond of a bit of meat.’’ (Coward), 
= ae 


says the earliest English policy of marine | 


insurance which he had noticed was dated | 


1613. He gives a copy which refers to goods 
laden aboard ‘‘the good shipp called the 


Tiger of London.’’ At p. 158 he prints the | 


standard form of policy adopted by Lloyds 
in 1779 which also uses the words ‘‘ the good 
ship or vessel ’’ as does, I believe, the present 
form in use. Perhaps the word ‘‘ good ”’ 
gave rise to the implied warranty that the 
ship was seaworthy, tight, staunch and 
strong Lord Abinger said that this war- 
ranty arose out of the use of the phrase 
“good ship,’? but Baron Parke said that 
“good ’? was a mere common declaratory ex- 
pression and that it was going very far to 


say that it meant not only that the vessel | 


was tight, staunch and sufficiently found in 
stores, etc., but was provided also with a 
competent master and crew. He had found 
no trace in any decision of the Courts of the 
doctrine attributed to Lord Abinger. (Small 
v, Gibson, 1850). 
K.. 8. B: 
ONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 
DOWN (celxiii. 224).—Mr. L. R. M. 
STRACHAN may be interested in ‘ Bird Song,’ 
by Stanley Morris (Witherby, 1925). 
Attempts to indicate by words and syllables 


the song of various birds are to be found in | 


many of the works on British ornithology. 
Witherby, in ‘A Practical Handbook of 


British Birds,’ 1920-1924, and Coward, in | 


‘The Birds of the British Isles,’ 1919, give 
the song of many of the birds, including the 
following taken from the list given by your 
correspondent : — 

Yellow-hammer: ‘‘ Little-bit-of-bread-and 
no-cheese.’? (Coward. Witherby, the same 
without the hyphens). Scottish version, 
“Deil, deil, deil, tak ye.’ (Coward.). 

Swallow: ‘‘ Feetafeet, feetafeetit.’’ (Cow- 
ard, from Yarrell.). 

Golden oriole: Call-note, ‘‘ Who are you?’’ 
(Coward, from Seebohm).  ‘‘ Wiel-a-wo’”’ 
(Witherby). 

Golden-crested wren: A feeble ‘‘ Weedle, 
Weedle, weedle, weedle, tchip’’ (Witherby). 
Call-note, oft-repeated ‘‘ Tsitt’’ (Witherby) ; 
‘Si, si, si’? (Coward). 


The following books deal with this sub- 
eens 
Hett, Chas. Louis: ‘ A Dictionary of Bird 
Notes.’ Garstang W.: ‘Songs of the Birds.’ 
Morris, Stanley: ‘ Bird-Song.’ And your 
corespondent may find interesting reading 
in—Witchell, Charles A.: ‘The Evolution 
of Bird-Song’; Cheney, Simeon Pease: 
‘Wood Notes Wild,’ but it must be added 
that the literature dealing with the song of 
birds is extensive. 

Hucu S, GLaDsTone. 


See Frank Buckland’s notes to ‘ Natural 
History and Antiquities of Selborne,’ by Gil- 
bert White; my edition is dated 1880. 
| Mr. Frank Buckland writes: ‘‘ There are 
| four or five different ways of putting the 

chaffinch’s song into words.” He also men- 

tions that Mr. Charles R. Davy, bird- 
catcher, has put the song of most birds into 
words, and that Bechstein, the German 
naturalist, has also put the song of the 
| nightingale into words, but that he preferred 
Mr. Davy’s version. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. . 


This has been done with conspicuous suc- 
| cess by one of our leading zoologists, Prof. 
| Walter Garstang, D.Sc., of Leeds Univer- 

sity. His book can be got anywhere, and is 
in its method, unique—and surprising. 
Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


The subject of Bird Music is dealt with in 

a number of scattered articles in The Nature 

| Lover, published monthly 1922-23, under the 

editorship of F. H. Shoosmith. Mr. L. R. 

M. Srtracwan will probably obtain some 

| of the information he requires if he 

| is able to consult the two volumes of this 
| Magazine. H. ASKEw. 


| HOMAS WILLIAM KING (clxiii. 225).— 


| Became York Herald 17 June, 1848 
(Hadyn, ‘ Dignities’). Useful biographical 
notes are given in Boase, ‘Modern English 
| Biography,’ ii. 229, though the place of 
| burial is not mentioned. 
RoraNnp AUSTIN. 
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He became York Herald on June 17, 1848, 
and held that office until his death. 
1833 to 1848 he was Rouge Dragon pursuivant 
at the Herald’s Office. 


Leonarp J. Hopson. 
57, Clarendon Road, London, W.11. 


ERRINGTON CHURCH: POSITION 
OF ALTAR (clxiii. 208, 250).—This is 
a faint but rare relic of Puritan ideas of 
worship. A more remarkable instance is to 
be found in Deerhurst Church in Gloucester, 
where an arrangement of seventeenth-century 
seats runs round the sides of the chancel, 
even behind the altar: in this instance the 
“Communion table,’’ running north and 
south, was removed as late as 1890. In 
another Gloucestershire Church, Hayles, near 
Winchcombe, this arrangement existed until 
1894. There is an old and rare book of the 
Smectymnuus variety published by a “‘ Well 
Wisher to the Truth ’’ in 1637. It is dedi- 
cated to King Charles by ‘‘ Edmond,’’ who 
says ‘‘ though I conceal my name till I may 
do your Majesty further service.’’ The title 
runs as follows :— 
A Quenche-Coale or a briefe Difquifition and 
Inquirie, in what place of the Church or 
Chancell the Lords-Table ought to be fituated, 


From | 


efpecially when the Sacrament is administred? | 


Wherein is evidently proved, that the Lords- 
Table ought to be placed in the MIDST of the 


Church, Chancell, or Quire North and South, | 


not Altar-wise, with one fide against the wall: 
that it neither is nor ought to be ftiled an 
Altar; That Christians have no other Altar 
but Chrift alone, who hath abolifhed all other 


Altars, which are either Heathenifh, Jewifh, | 
or Popifh, and not tollerable among Christ- | 


jans, 


The printer, careful man, gives neither his 


name nor address: he did not wish his neck | 


“to be graced with a Tiburne-tippet,’’ nor 
did the author. Who can blame them ? 


Ernest A, KENT, F.S.A. 


WATERLOO VETERAN (clxiii. 207).— 

At the Waterloo Panorama, exhibited in 
Ashley Place, Victoria, in 1890, there was 
distributed a leaflet, giving an account (re- 
printed from the Royal Cornwall Gazette of 
Oct. 3, 1889) of a Waterloo veteran named 
James Davey. He was then living at 10, 
Union Street, Truro, and according to his 


| quin. 


own statement, was born at Carharrack, a | 


small village in Cornwall, on Jan. 1, 1795. 
Davey was originally in the Falmouth Volun- 
teer Corps, but afterwards joined the 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and served through- 








out the Waterloo campaign, losing the top 
of one of his fingers at Quatre Bras. He left 
the army at the end of the war, receiving at 
the same time the sum of £200. 

For many years he found employment in 
the Cornish mines, but latterly, being re- 
duced to begging, his daily tramp, at the age 
of ninety-four, frequently took him more than 
forty miles. Davey was in attendance daily 
at the Panorama, where he could be seen and 
interviewed. 

J. Sr.M. Macpuarn. 


LD LONDON: GREEN LETTUCE 

ALLEY (clxiii. 225).—The upper part 

of St. Laurence, Pountney Hill, was called 

until 1819, Green Lettuce Lane, a corruption 

of Green Lattice Lane—so called because of 

a lattice gate which opened from a garden 
into the present Cannon Street. 


B. F. 


There was a Green Lettice Court, N., out 
of Fore Street in Cripplegate Ward Without 
(? site of Black Horse Alley) now occupied 
by warehouses and offices. A Green Lettice 
Lane was the name of the N. portion of 
Laurence Pountney Hill, from Cannon Street 
to the church of St. Lawrence in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Probably 
originally Green Lattice Lane, from the sign 
of an alehouse. Lettuce was cultivated by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. 


J. 


EDAN CHAIRS (clxi. 373, 411).—I have 
seen a sedan chair in ordinary use as 
late as 1920, in Stambul. This was the genu- 


ARDAGH. 


| ine European variety, not an Oriental palan- 


I have heard that one or two sedan 
chairs were used in Paris till 1914. 
A es 3 


HE VICTORIAN FUNERAL  (clxiii. 
117, 158, 177, 211, 250). — I have the 
original account for expenses incurred for the 
funeral of my great-great-grandfather, John 
Fryer of Wimborne Minster, Dorset, who 
died in 1809. This is pre-Victorian, cer- 
tainly, but apparently similar customs were 
then prevailing. 

To the sixteen most important male 
mourners, including seven clergymen, 
scarves, hat-bands and gloves—at a cost of 
£2 19s. Od. per head—were given. Fifty-four 
others received hat-bands and _ gloves at 
prices ranging from 8s. to 26s., the cheaper 
ones for the ‘‘ underbearers (6), singing men 
(5), singing boys (6), mutes (2),” and the 
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sexton. Fifty-one ladies received gloves | 
only, which cost from 2s. to 4s. Four pairs | 
of ‘‘sandalls ’’ were given to the servants, 
while a son received ‘‘a fine Hat,’’ price 25s. 

Materials for dresses were also bought— 
‘‘Super-bombazette, bombazeen, armozeen, | 
jacconot muslin, sarsnet, bro. Irish, crape | 
and mode ’’—the last for draping the poles | 
carried by the mutes; also ‘‘ galloon ’’ and 
“shalloon,’’ which I presume were used as 
bindings. | 

Other items include ‘‘2lbs. of Congou tea, 
14/-”; ‘‘a bag of potatoes, 2/3”’; and 
‘“17lbs. of beef, 12/-.”’ 

The total cost was £151 12s. 9d. 

Scarves and hatbands, both of which were 
almost long enough to touch the ground, 
were undoubtedly used afterwards to make 
ladies’ dresses, and must have been very wel- 
come to eke out the period of mourning, 
which then lasted for at least two years. 


M. S. H. 


Chelsea. 


“(ORPORAL JOHN ”’ (clxiii. 207).—In 
’ connexion with this question, may one | 
inquire whether there has been any recent | 
discovery about the place of Marlborough’s | 
birth? The facts appear to be that Lady 
Churchill went to the home of her mother, 
Lady Drake of Ashe, for the births of her 
children, Arabella (in 1648) and John, after- 
wards Duke of Marlborough (in 1650). The | 
Drake family mansion at Ashe, in the parish | 
of Musbury near Axminster, Devon, had | 
been totally destroyed, with the exception of 
the private chapel, by the Royalists in 
1643/4, the Drake family, of Ashe, being 
Parliamentarians. The family removed to 
another property of theirs, Great Trill, in 
Axminster, about a mile from Ashe, and did 
not return until 1683, when Ashe House had | 
been rebuilt. It is interesting to note that | 
during this period, in 1661, the patron of | 
Axminster Church was Sir John Drake “‘ of | 
Trill.” (George Oliver, ‘ Ecclesiastical An- | 
tiquities,’ vol. i, p. 149). Later on, in 1787, | 


a fire occurred in the re-built house. It | 


would seem that Marlborough and his sister 
were both born at Trill and were both bap- | 
tized in the private chapel at Ashe. Mr. R. 
Cornish reviewed the authorities in 1888 
(Western Antiquary, vol. vii, pp. 179-81) 
and expressed the opinion that it was clear 
that the destruction of the original house 
and the migration to Great Trill had | 
occurred previous to the birth of Marl- | 


borough. M. | 


“QING OF THE TEIGN ”’ (clxiii. 225).— 
The reference is to a poem in ten 
cantos by E(llen) Potts, published in Lon- 


| don by Provost and Co., in 1869, with the 


title, ‘ Bardrick the King of the Teign, a lay 
of South Devon...’ The characters, Bard- 
rick, Kri and Algar, are imaginary. The 
poem is based on the discovery in 1841 of a 
human skeleton, in the course of excavations 
for a canal near Newton Abbot. The skull 


| was sent to a museum in London and the 


bones were buried in the churchyard at Kings- 
teignton. Some of the statements in the 


| preface to the poem were criticised in the 


Western Antiquary, vol. iii., p. 246, vol. iv., 
pp. 11, 148. 

Mrs. Potts was the widow of George Potts, 
who was returned as one of the members of 
Parliament for Barnstaple on 30 April, 


| 1859. He is described in the Parliamentary 


Returns as of Trafalgar House, Bishop’s 
Tawton. For mention of early fighting in 


| the Teign district, reference may be made to 
_the visit to Devon of the Breton knight 
| Eliduc, who, on arriving at Totnes, found 


that 
Plusurs reis o ot en la tere 
Entre eus eurent e strif e guere 
Vers Excestre en cil pais. 

See British Museum, Harleian MS. 978, 
107, f. 173, and Thomas Warton, ‘ The His- 
tory of English Poetry,’ 2nd ed., 1775, vol. i. 
Dissertation I., signature a 2. The story of 
Eliduc is told in the Lays of Marie de 
France (c, 1160), a translation, by Mrs. 
Alice Kemp-Welch, of the lay ‘ Eliduc,’ was 
printed in the Monthly Review for July, 
1901, pp. (128)-145, and another translation 
was included in Miss Edith Rickert’s book, 
‘Marie de France, Seven of her Lays done 
into English...’ (1901). M. 


(CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ON THE 

STAGE (clxiii. 77, 177, 194, 229). — At 
the time of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, or shortly thereafter, there was pro- 
duced in New York, and perhaps elsewhere, 
a musical piece called ‘‘1492.’’ I have often 
heard a song from this :— 

Isabella, 

None excel her, 

She’s the daisy queen of Spain. - 


ORGAN EDWARDS, BAPTIST MINIS- 
TER (clxiii. 79, 210). — He was born 
May 9, 1722, O.S. of Welsh stock in Treve- 
thin Parish, Monmouthshire. His _ bio- 
graphy is quite fully given in vol. vi. of the 
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‘ Dictionary of American Biography.’ He 
was brought up an Anglican, but in 1738 
became a Baptist, and entered the Baptist 
college at Bristol. He was pastor at Cork, 
Ireland, 1750-59, but not ordained till June 
1, 1757. His first wife was Mary, daughter 
of Joshua Nun of Cork, by whom he had 
eight children. He was a loyalist during | 
the American Revolution. His second wife 
was Mrs. Singleton of Delaware, and he died | 
at Pencader in that State. 

ANNE FITZGERALD. 


[NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiii. | 
35, 66).—I recently came across Siby! or 
Sybil, I forget which, as a man’s name, It 
was, I think, in Foster’s ‘ Royal Descents,’ 
but I do not remember the exact reference. 
It was not later than the seventeenth cen- 
tury, I believe. 

John Giffard was seized of the manor of 
Itchel Bridge in right of his wife Parnell, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. In Shaw’s 
‘ Knights of England’ the following are re- 
corded: Patience Ward, alderman of Lon- 
don, 1675; Angell de Ruyter of Holland, 
1674-5; Lacon William Child of Kinlet, 
Salop, 1673 (an example of a double Chris- 
tian name); Leoline Jenkins, judge of the 
Admiralty, 1669-70; Gobart Barrington, 
1660; Humble Ward, 1643; Euseby Pelsant, 
1642; Ferdinando Carey, 1629-30; Baptista 
Jones, 1619; Jarman Poole, 1603; Uryan 
Brereton, 1546-7; Errynge (Uryan) Breer- 
ton, 1544; Reignold Scotte, 1542. Every 
sort of surname appears in this list as a 
Christian name, sometimes with curious 
effect, as Wadham Wyndham or Ewball Thel- 
wall. Florence as a man’s name occurs in 
““Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,’ by 
Somerville and Ross, suggesting that it is 
not unknown in Ireland at the present day. 


ANNE F1TzGERALD. 


NDERSON FAMILY OF CANDA- 
CRAIG (clxiii. 118, 191).—At the last 
reference Str HERBERT MAXWELL expresses 
doubt whether Captain Charles Anderson got 
the gold medal for the siege of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. In the list of General Officers and 
Officers Commanding Regiments, appears the 
name of Captain Charles Anderson, 94th | 
Foot, as having received the gold medal for | 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scot. ) 
FRITILLARY (MELEAGRIS) (clxiii. 77, 


121, 230).—A coloured portrait of this | 
marsh flower, with a full description, will be | 








found in Hulme’s ‘ Familiar Wild Flowers,’ 
vol. 5, pp. 153-156. It is found in the moist 
meadows near Devizes, Wilts and elsewhere, 
Wa. JaGcearp. 

“ (ABDMAKER” (clxiii. 189, 228), — 

While thanking Mr. O’LouGHLIN, may 
I make the main point clearer? This noun, 
‘ Cardmaker,”’ is absent from the alphabet 


| on p. 114 of volume ‘C’ of the ‘ N. E. D.) 


together with the supporting quotation from 
Shakespeare’s ‘Shrew.’ So I still declare 


| this sole use, by our poet, is missing from 


the place where most readers would naturally 
seek it. 
Wm. JaGearp. 
RADERIE (clvii. 45, 87; clxi. 194).—To 
my intense regret, I must observe that 
this institution is by no means confined to 
France, but since early in August until the 
beginning of September, was in full swing 
here in Flanders. At night the streets where 
it is rampant are lit by electric lamps in 
various coloured glasses stretched across the 
highway, a fact I painfully record from hav- 
ing been disturbed in my work by such, and 
also by the loud monotonous voice of the 
auctioneer in the Flemish tongue, whicn, 
issuing under my window from the shop next- 
door, was its chief manifestation during the 
afternoons of the greater part of a week, last 


month. AH. CP: 


RECOCIOUS CHILDREN (clix. 441; clx. 

16, 33; clxi. 15).—The Pico Di Mirandola, 
before entering his teens, upon hearing a 
poem recited for the first time, could in- 
stantly not only repeat it correctly word for 
word, but, if so required, at once run through 
it backwards! At fourteen or fifteen, being 
already a student in the famed University 
of Bologna, he drew up a profound analysis 
of the ‘ Decretals”; and, before coming of 
age, besides having made a name for him- 
self as a philosopher and theologian, he had 
mastered no fewer than twenty-two lan- 
guages !—a ‘‘fact ’’ which the sceptical Vol- 
taire, however, has ventured to call into ques- 
tion, as doubting the proficiency this wonder- 
ful youth had obtained in any one of them 
went beyond the alphabet and a few rudi- 
mentary rules. 

Petrarch and Giotto were other Wunder- 
kinder. Raphael, too, later on, performed 
almost incredible feats at an age when his 
wisdom teeth still required cutting. Eras- 
mus, not yet in his teens, made himself per- 
fect master of both Horace and Terence, and 
committing the whole of both of these authors 
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to heart. Our own Thomas More, likewise, 
showed an aptitude for erudite studies while 
a mere lad which fairly takes one’s breath 
away to read of; while Wotton, at six years 
of age, read both the classic tongues and also 
Hebrew with the greatest ease, adding Arabic 
and Syriac to them within one year more. 
Before he was ten, Wotton was already at 
the university, and the wonder of the place, 
as well he might be, since, at eleven, he could 
hold his own in argument against any pro- 
fessor in either sacred or profane history, 
divinity, law or any of the sciences ; and this 
we have on the word of Evelyn the diarist 
(Evelyn’s own son was one of the brightest 
lights among these meteors, as readers of the 
Diary well know). Having mastered twelve 
languages, he took his bachelor’s degree at 
the age of thirteen, being the youngest who 
ever had been so honoured. They gave him 
a fellowship, and soon we find him in inti- 
mate correspondence on technical subjects 
with Bentley ! 

Barretier, it will be remembered, before he 
was six years old, was a perfect master of 
Latin and French, besides his native German. 
A year later we find him reading the Old 
Testament in the original Hebrew. This he 
translated into both Latin and French, and 
then back into Hebrew. He added his own 
comments, and these, at a later time, won 
the unqualified admiration of so stern a 
critic as Samuel Johnson. It is pathetic to 
realise that he suffered acutely from the 
dearness of books! 

Young Candiac de Montcalm, however, 
makes all the foregoing seem oldsters in com- 
parison with his own precocity, since at fif- 
teen months he could repeat the French 
alphabet with ease. At four, being able to 
read and perfectly pronounce every word in 
his own tongue, he already had begun the 
study of Greek; and so fierce was his appe- 
tite for study, that it was needful to hide all 

ks from him, to prevent his ruining his 
health by too close application to them. At 
the same tender age he embarked also on the 
study of Latin; and that with such élan 
that, in but a few months, we find him read- 
ing Cornelius Nepos with keen delight. He 
Was equally advanced in history, geography 
and geometry, and had made some progress 
in archaeology. But young Candiac’s 
“health didn’t thrive,’ and he never 
reached his fifteenth year. 

Pascal will occur to every one; his in- 
ventiveness in youth was rivalled by that of 
Christopher Wren, who produced a pneu- 
matic engine of great originality, a new 





astronomical instrument and a gnomonetic 
object capable of showing the time of day, 
all at the age of thirteen. Before he was six- 
teen, he had written and published a number 
of mathematical treatises which attracted the 
attention of the greatest authorities of the 
age on those subjects. 

At nine, Grotius wrote Latin verse with 
ease, and at fifteen was deeply versed in 
theology, philosophy and the law. The fan- 
tastic accomplishments of the Scaligers, 
father and son, I pass over as too much strain- 
ing the credulity. And so I come to Barthius, 
whose youthful writings on both classical and 
mediaeval subjects are testified to by Joseph 
Scaliger. At twelve young Gaspar already 
had translated the whole book of the Psalms 
into Latin verse, in every imaginable variety 
of metre, as well as published hooks of poems 
of his own in the vernacular, besides epigrams 
and satires; while with such speed did he 
work that he turned the first three books of 
the Iliad from the original into Latin in no 
more than three days! Another friend of 
the younger Scaliger’s, and also a friend of 
the later Wotton, was 'asaubon, who at nine 
both spoke and wrote Latin with perfect cor- 
rectness. The precocity of Bacon is too well 
known to call for comment here; and the 
same may be said of Newton and Mozart, 
as well as of Chatterton and Keats. Galileo, 
like Newton, invented many curious and some 
useful objects while still a schoolboy. Among 
Niebuhr’s youthful amusements, taking casts 
from coins and seals must be reckoned. 
Thomas Arnold, it will be remembered, wrote 
a tragedy at seven years of age, which, if 
a dreadful piece of work from the artistic 
point of view, nevertheless was remarkable 
for the correctness both of its spelling and the 
grammatical part of its composition. The 
precocity of Walter Scott and that of Ben- 
jamin Franklin are too familiar to need more 
than a mention. Washington, deprived of 
educational advantages by his circumstances 
and environment, already was an explorer 
at sixteen. 

Now-a-days youthful genius does not seem 
so remarkable. Among the few exceptions 
the names of Sarah Bernhardt and Ellen 
Terry will occur to everyone. 


A. H. Cooper-PRICHARD. 
EK POTTER AND THE CLAY (celx. 
206, 286, 374; clxi. 51, 285, 412; clxii. 
232, 285; clxiii. 213).—In ‘Herrn v. Hofi- 
mannswaldau und anderer Deutschen 


Gedichte,’ vol. iv., p. 289, we find also this 
verse : — 
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Wir Tépfer kommen zwar noch aus dem 
Paradies, 

denn Gott der Menschenschépfer 

war selbst der erste Tépfer, 

als er aus Ton und Leim den Adam werden 
less. 

Allein jetzt wird die Kunst nicht allzuviel 
geacht, 

denn keiner denkt mehr dran, 
gemacht. 


woraus er ist 


Keller, ‘Die Hand- 
Leipzig 1912, p. 55). 
Orto F. Basizr. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
eS = MALTBY AND MUSTON 
(clxii. 5 clit. 26,60; 164,20), — 


Perhaps I yell be allowed to make a few 
remarks in reply to Mrs. Matrsy VERRILL’s 


(See also: Albrecht 
werker in Volkshumor,’ 


queries. 
At ante p. 154 she presumes that the 
Seamer, half the manor of which was in 1466 


conveyed to John and William Sayer by 
Thomas and Beatrice Maltby, was the Seamer 
near Maltby and not that near Scarborough. 
She is quite right. She was also curious to 
know whether the Maltby family in which 
she is interested, derived their name from 
Maltby in Cleveland (for there is another 
Maltby 
Maltby in Lincolnshire. The‘ V.C.H. North 
Riding,’ vol. ii., says that Maltby in Stain- 
ton, a portion of the Brus fee, was at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century held by 
a family who took their name from the place. 
Further, 
father of William, 
1240. 

The following extra items regarding the 
family, gleaned from the Victoria History, 
may be helpful. 

The family of Maltby held, from the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, an estate 
at Nunnington, in the Ryedale Wapentake, 
a portion of the Brus fee. Gilbert de 
Maltby, a contemporary of Simon de Stone- 


living between 1222 and 


it states that Fulk de Maltby was | 


HAFTO OF BAVINGTON HALL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND (clxiii. 244), — 
The pedigree of Shafto of Little Bavington, 
in vol. iv. ‘ History of Northumberland,’ 


| shows Robert Shafto of Hexham as succeed- 


in Yorks, near Rotherham), or from | 


ing George Shafto (later Delaval) his brother, 
as owner of Little Bavington. He was buried 
at Throckington, 8 (not 18) Jan., 1788. His 
will is dated 12 May, 1785. The Christian 
name Jane, of his wife, only is given, with 
the intimation that her will is dated 19 Mar.., 
1788. 

Robert Shafto’s brother, William Shafto 
of Humshaugh, who died 22 May, 1762, mar. 
ried Phillis ‘alias Esther, daughter of John 
Heron of Birtley Hall: settlement before 
marriage, 21 Nov., 1734; married at Birtley 
chapel “5 Dec., 1734, died 1736. She was 
William’s first wife, and the mother of Sir 
Cuthbert Shafto, Knt. 

The Herons of Birtley were a cadet branch 
of the Herons of Chipchase. 


H. Askew. 

HE SNAKE-DOCTOR’: AUTHOR AND 
DATE WANTED (clsiii. 136).—According 
to I. T. Firkins’ “Index to Short Stories’ 
Supplement published in 1929 a story with 
this title is included in the “O. Henry 
Memorial Award Prize Stories” of 1922, and 


| is by Irvin 8. Cobb. 


} cover 


| 1893 


_ooargh (tenant of Stonegrave in 1200), granted | 


nd in Nunnington to Rievaulx Abbey. 

John de Maltby held one knight’s fee in 
Maltby and Nunnington. 
the family till the fifteenth century at least. 

The priory of St. Mary of Keldholme held 
four ox-gangs in Nunnington, two of which 
were granted by Robert de Maltby and Emma 
his wife. The same Robert and his wife, 
in conjunction with John de _ Boltby 
and his wife Sybil, granted two ox-gangs in 
Fadmoor to the same priory. This grant 


was confirmed by William de Stuteville, the 
. ASKEW. 


overlord. H 


| man of the name of D. Jordan. 
This descended in | 


| AUTHOR 


Seavoy Leacu. 
: a ; Librarian. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


WANTED  (celxiii. 247). 
ornithologist using the pen-name “Son of 
the Marshes” is Mrs. Harman Visger. Born 
in Staffordshire, Jean A. Pinder first became 
Mrs. J. A. Owen; and after his death, became 
Mrs. Visger. That pen-name was adopted to 
the collaborated work, in Surrey, of a 
working naturalist and herself. In 1892 ap- 
peared ‘ Within an hour of London town’; in 
‘Forest, field, and fell’; in 1894, ‘The 
country month by month’; in 1896 ‘ In green 
leaf and sere.’ A lengthy list of her se parate 
publications, with details of her life, will be 
found in “ Who’s Who” under ‘ Owen.’ 
Wm. JAGGARD. 


Howarp 


<= ‘ie 


A “Son of the Marshes” was, I believe, a 
His books were 
edited by J. A. Owen (Mrs. Visger). Possibly 
some information about him may be found in 
“A Bibliography of British Ornithology.’ by 


| W. H. Mullens and H. Kirke Swann, 1916-17 
(Supplement 1923). 
S. ¥ 
“4 Son of the Marshes,” author of ‘ With- 





? and other works 
was 


in an Hour of London Town 
dealing with wild life and nature study, 
Denham Jordan. 
Leonarp J. Hopson. 
57, Clarendon Road, London, W.11. 
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The Library. 


a 





Scott Centenary Articles. (Oxford Univer- | 


sity Press. 7s. 6d. net) 
'HPSE essays, which for the most part 
appeared on the centenary dates of the 
several novels, and all in The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, re-published now in honour 
of the centenary of Scott’s death, are, by the 
fact that they represent the opinion of the 
homme lettré moyen of our day rather than 
give us examples of brilliant criticism, use- 
ful to have in book form. 


worth.’ 
‘Peveril’ and ‘ Quentin Durward’; George 
Gordon for ‘ Redgauntlet’ and ‘ The 
Chronicles of the Canongate’; W. H. Hut- 


ton for ‘ Tales of the Crusaders’ and Arthur | 
McDowall for the Journal and for ‘ Wood- | 


R. S. Rait has an essay on ‘ Scott 
The freshest and most 
stimulating pieces to our mind are the 
‘Crusaders’ and the ‘ Chronicles.’ 
tenaries are still kept a hundred years hence, 


stock.’ 
as Critic and Judge.’ 


how far will these judgments be echoed with | 


approval? Scott’s view of human nature— 
even where he describes, as the so often does, 
the aberrant—is not that of a pathologist; 
and it is the quasi-pathologist’s insight which 
now dominates fiction. Possibly then the 
future estimate of Scott depends to some ex- 
tent on how far creative imagination comes 


to rid itself{—or on the other hand to increase | 


its hold—of the pathological. 


Fun and Philosophy. By 
(Sands. 3s, 6d. net). 


John Gibbons. 


WE have rather enjoyed this book, and | 


imagine that most people will enjoy it, 
if they settle their minds to make allowance 
for the fact that Mr. John Gibbons is a 
Roman Catholic, and indulges himself, as 


many Roman Catholic writers now do, in a | 


sportive sense of superiority, confident, it 
would appear, that his gibes will be received 
good-humouredly, and of opinion, justly per- 
haps, that in England, in matters of history, 


his side has still something of its own to get | 
This—considerable—allowance being | 
made, here is a collection of good stories and | 


back. 


queer facts, from all over the world, from all 
sorts of books and papers, and about every 
kind of topic. They are related with great 
spirit, commendable brevity, a certain 


amount of wit, and an amusing whimsicality | 


in the matter of sequence and connection. 


Thomas Seccombe | 
guides our appreciation as far as ‘ Kenil- | 
Then comes W. P. Ker for ‘ Nigel,’ | 


If cen- | 


Actually, it is a throwing together, into a 
book, of selections from stray notes and jot- 
tings, chiefly historical, which had been pre- 
| served in the form of a rough card-index. 


| The writer claims for it nothing of the value 
| of scholarship, and it would be futile to criti- 
cise it on such ground. Nevertheless, these 
pickings-up include a number of details, 
| funny or otherwise, which will be new to 
many readers and are quite worth having, if 
—where verification is needed—as examples 
of what has been thought and handed down. 


Tue Proceedings of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, October, 1930—October, 
1931, edited by our correspondent Mr, E. A. 
B. Barnarp, F.s.aA. (Cambridge, Bowes and 
| Bowes, 12s. 6d. net) besides Dr. W. M. 

Palmer’s account of a fourteenth century 
| house in Linton, and papers on Thriplow 
Place by Mr. H. C. Hughes and on the Cam- 
bridge Collection of bell metal mortars by 
| Mr. E. Saville Peck, include an abundantly 
| illustrated article by Mr. C. J. P. Cave on 
| the roof-bosses in Ely Cathedral. Some of 
the more interesting of these, as even the 
| photographs suggest, have been touched up 
in the nineteenth century. Still, they re- 
tain a certain measure of their original qual- 
ity and appeal. A much discussed boss in 
| Northwold’s presbytery — the seated figure 
with keys and model of a church which 
should indicate a founder—has been held to 
represent St. Withburga, in spite of some 
doubt whether it is not that of a monk, and 
also of the fact that St. Withburga was not 
a foundress; but Mr. Cave is inclined to 
identify it with the monk Godfrey, whom 
William the Conqueror put in charge of the 
| Abbey. He was never abbot; and thence, 
perhaps, the keys, as substitute for the 
abbot’s crosier. There are numerous bosses 
carved as faces composed of, or closely sur- 
rounded by, leaves, or having leaves issuing 
| from the mouth. What these particular 
grotesques represented to the contemporary 
mind has not, it appears, been ascertained. 
Could they be connected with the woodwose ? 
| They have assuredly received too much 
character and expression to be merely whim- 
sical detail in a scheme of foliage decoration. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


THE new catalogue, No. 103, sent to us by 
Messrs. Rosson anp Co., of London, con- 
tains a great number of items of first-class 
interest. The most imposing — and it is 
priced £1,000—is a collection of the works 
| of Gillray. This is contained in 7 folio vol- 
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umes, bound by Bedford, together with an | 
| 200 copies only. 


oblong folio volume, and consists of 6 original 
drawings and 828 prints and engravings, 
coloured and uncoloured, arranged chrono- 
logically. The collecting and arranging of 
them was the amusement of their late owner 
for thirty years. Among smaller collections 


we noted one of 15 original drawings by ! 
| son’s ‘German Incunabula 


Bewick, varying in size from 1#in. by 1hin. 
to 2tin. by 34in., on sunk mounts In a 


morocco case (£52 10s.); and another of 37 | 
original drawings by Edward Francis Bur- | 


ney (1760-1848), mostly water-colour, in a 
folio volume bound by Riviére (£125). 


Attractive series are Marcuard’s ‘ Uniforms | 


of the British Army’ (Early XIX Cent., 
£35) ; a folio containing portraits of Charles 
I, and 19 ‘‘ Noble Earls, Lords and others, 
who suffered for their Loyalty in the Rebel- 
lion ’’—engravings by Vertue after Van Dyck 
and others (1746: £5 5s.) and Rowlandson’s 


‘Loyal Volunteers of London and Environs’ | 


(1799: £50)—to which we may add 6 humor- 


ous coloured acquatints: ‘ Hunting, or Six | 


Hours’ Sport,’ by H. Alken (1823: £52 10s.). 
The First Editions include ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends’ — 3 vols. — 1840-42-47 (£35); 
George Cruikshank’s ‘German 
Stories’ (i.e. Grimm) 2 vols, (1826: £75) 
and eight of Dickens’s works, ‘ Bleak House’ 
(1852-3: £52), ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’ (1843-4: 
£60) and ‘ Little Dorrit ’ (1855-7: £40), all 
in the original parts, being the most import- 
ant. The collector of autographs also will 
find the catalogue worth looking through ; 


we will mention, as example, a letter of | 


Scott’s to Owen Rees of Longmans with par- 
ticulars of his ancestors—presumably for a 
Baronetage (1824: £10). We might easily 
extend the number of items selected for men- 
tion to thrice what we have given; and we 
will at least find space to tell of three modern 
illuminated MSS. by Alberto Sangorski: 
Julian Grenfell’s ‘Into Battle and other 
Poems’ (1918: £200); Herrick’s ‘Country 
Life ’ (£105) and Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ and ‘ Dis- 
tant Prospect of Eton College’ (£175). 
Tue 153rd Catalogue of Mr. Brernarp 
Hatuipay, of Leicester, is that of Books of 
Reference. The largest number of these find 
place under the heading ‘Bibliography.’ 
Here, an important item is T. J. Wise’s 
‘The Ashley Library’—a catalogue of the 
Printed Books, Manuscripts and Autograph 
Letters collected by the compiler in 9 vols., 
with the Index making a tenth. This was 





| * Dictionarie 
| 


| and also, for £63 the ‘Oxford English Die. 


Popular | 





printed 1922-30 for private circulation only, 
The price of this copy is a 
hundred guineas. Mr. Haturpay has also a 
collection of T. F. Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Works—15 vols. in 14 (1814-25: £21); Alli. 
bone’s ‘ Critical Dictionary of English Liter. 
ature and British and American Authors’ 
(Philadelphia, 1900: £6 10s.) ; Stanley Mori. 
in the British 
Museum ’—in a good second-hand copy (1928: 
£12 10s.) ; and Daniel W. Tredwell’s ‘ Mono 
i on Privately Illustrated Books ’ (Long 
sland, privately printed—only 20 copies: 
1892: £4 4s.). Under ‘ Dictionaries’ comes 
a fine copy of the first edition of votre 

of the French and English 
Tongues ’ in the original calf (1611: £7 10s.); 


tionary.’ The works under ‘ Genealogy, 
Heraldry, Archaeology,’ include the reprint 
of Domesday Book brought out in 1783-1816, 
1,214 pages folio, bound by Staggemeier (£10 
10s.) ; ‘ Exchequer Deponents 1559-1620,’ a 
work brought out in 1916 containing 43,625 
| names of deponents (£8 8s.); a copy of 
| Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monuments’ (1786 
| 1799: £12 10s.) and one, with the Index, 
of Weever’s ‘ Ancient Funerall Monuments,’ 
bound in russia (1631: £5). Other books we 
noticed amid many of a tempting sort, are 
Le Clert’s ‘ Le Papier, Recherches et Notes 
pour servir a |’Histoire du Papier’ (Paris, 


1926: £6 10s.); ‘Biographie Universelle 
Ancienne et moderne’ — Thomas Carlyle’s 
copy—(£7 10s.); Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire’ 


(1819: £12 10s.); Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ 
8 vols. (1797-1815: £55); Blomefield’s ‘ Nor- 
folk ’ (1739-75: £17 10s.) ; and Dallaway and 
Cartwright’s ‘Sussex,’ two copies, both very 
good, priced respectively £26 10s. and £38—- 
besides many other county histories. Andrew 
Maunsell’s “ Catalogue of English Printed 
Bookes’— the two parts in one volume—a 
copy which belonged to William Burton, 
brother of the author of ‘ The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ is offered for £100 (1593). 
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